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On  Ilarch  27,  1943,  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Eow 
Division,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Aet 
of  1938,  appointed  Industry  Coimnittee  Fo,  57  for  the  Cottonseed  and 
Peanut  Crushing  Industry.    It  is  the  statutory  duty  of  this  coiamitteo 
to  investigate  conditions  in  the  industry  and,  v/ith  due  regard  to 
economic  and  competitive  conditions,  to  recommend  to  the  Adininistrator 
the  highest  minimum  wage  (not  in  e;:cess  of  forty  cents  an  hour)  which 
it  detemdnea  will  not  substantially  curtail  employment  in  the  industry. 
The  statistical  and  other  econcaaic  data  given  in  the  present  report  hare 
been  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  th®  industry  oociaittot  in 
the  tmt££oBBUHLCQ  cf  its  statutory  functions. 


The  report  was  prepared  by  Willard  Friedman,  Associate 
•Economist,  with  the  assistance  of  Prank  P,  DeSio,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  ?erl  £•  Roberts,  Chief  of  the  Industry  CoKmitto©  Studies 
'"9eotioii« 


Barry  Weiss,  Director 
Economics  Branch 
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DEFINITION 


Administrative  Order  No.  189  defines  the  Cottonseed  and  Peanut 
Cnnhing  loduati^  as  follows: 

"The  manufacture  fror.  cottonseed  and  peanutr  of 
crude  oil  and  byproducts,  including,  but  without 
limitation,  cake,  hulls,  and  linters;  provided, 
however,  that  this  definition  ishall  not  include 
the  manufacture  of  feeds." 

The  definition  of  the  Cottonseed  and  Peanut  Crushing  Industry  covers 
all  occupations  in  the  industry  which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
articles  specified  in  the  definition  including  clerical,  maintenance,  ship- 
ping, and  selling  occupations;  provided,  however,  that  this  definition  does 
not  cover  clerical,  maintenance,  shipping,  and  selling  occupations  v^hon  car- 
ried on  in  a  wholesaling  or  selling  department,  physically  segregated  from 
the  other  departments  of  a  manufacturing . establishment  t^e  greater  part  of 
the  sales  of  which  wholesaling  or  selling  department '|||||||^     of  articles 
yjhich  h-ive  been  purchased  for  resale;  and  provided  further  that  where  an 
employee  covered  by  this  definition  is  employed  during  the  same  workweek  at 
two  or  more  different  minimum  rates  of  pay,  he  shall  be  paid  the  hL-shent  of  . 
such  rates  for  such  workweek  unless  records  concerning  his  emploj,^.  -^nt  are 
kept  by  Ids  en^loyer  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division.  . 

Inclusions  and  Exclusions 

The  definition  is  designed  to  provide  the  industry  committee  with 
jurisdiction  over  thj  production  of  crude  oils  from  cottonseed  and  peanuts 
and  byproducts  of  such  production. • 

The  principal  products  of  the  establishments  of  the  industiy  are 
as  f  ollowst  '* . 

Crude  cottonseed  oil  and  cake,  meal,  linters  and  hulls. 
Crude  peanut  oil  and  cake,  meal  and  hulls. 

The  industry  as  defined  does  not  include  the  grinding  of  cake  into 
meal  md  the  bagging  of  meal  when  the  meal  is  to  be  sold  as  a  feed  or  feed 
ingredient,  since  such  operations  are  already  subject  to  the  Grain  Products 
Wage  Order,  which  became  effective  March  1,  However,  where  the  meal 

IS  ground  for  fertilizer  or  for  other  purposes  than  the  production  of  feed, 
the  grindin^7  and  bagging  are  considered  part  of  the  Cottonseed  and  Peanut 
Crushing  Industry  %hen  done  by  a  producer  of  crude  oils. 

The  refining  of  oil  (which  is  understood  to  mean  the  neutralizing 
and  removinei  of  the  fiififefatty  acids)  and  the  further  processing  of  refined 
oils  IS  not  included.    Ihe  filtering  of  crude  oil  by  a  crude  oil  prdducer 
is  included. 
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?nm  OF  mxjsm 


Frocessin£  of  Cottonaeed  and  Peanuts  Xor  pil 

nhen  a  cottonseed  shipment  reaches  the  crushing  mill,  it  ccmtains 
much  trash  which  must  be  eliminated  before  the  seed  can  be  processed.  A 
l!:rge  part  of  the  crop  is  usually  stored  at  the  mill  before  or  after  prelim- 
inary cleming.    After  the  seed  is  cleaned,  the  cotton  fibers  (linters)  which 
are  still  attached  to  the  seed  are  renoved,  as  is  the  tough  outer  covering 
(hulls)  of  the  seed.    The  meats  which  remain  are  flattened,    cooked,  and  then 
formed  for  pressing.    It  is  the  press  (the  hydraulic  press  is  most  vddely 
.usod  in  this  country)  that  forces  the  oil  out  of  the  meats..    The  oil  runs  down 
the  sides  of  the  press  into  a  tank  where  the  fine  particles  of  meal  remaining 
in  the  oil  are  allowed  to  settle.    It^is  then  piped  into  storage  taiiks  or  di- 
rectly into  tank  cars  for  shipnent*  1/ 

The  residue  in  the  press  after  the  oil  has  bson  removed  consists  of 
solid  slabs  kno^'^n  as  cottonseed  cake,  Thie  cake  may  be  broken  and  ground  into 
meal.    It  may  be  marketed  in  slab  form,  as  small  broken  pieces,  or  aa  aeal« 

fhe  processing  of  peanuts  for  oil  typically  follows  the  same  general 

course  ar.  that  of  cottonseed,  th?  -principal  difference  arising  from  the  ab- 
sence of  linters  on  peanuts.  2/    The  bulk  of  peanuts  it  present  are  crushed 
in  cotton  oil  mills,  the  same  cleaning  and  hulling  machinery  somgtiraes  being 
used  for  both.    Ordin?rily  tho  peanuts  v.'hich  are  crushed  are  received  at  the 
mill  in  thi  shell.    However,  a  small  portion  (oil  stock)  is  obtained  already 
shelled  from  shellers.    In  the  latter  instance,  the  shelling  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  definitioii* 

Products 

During  the  year  ending  July  31,  19^1,  crushing  mills  produced  crude 
cottonseed  productc  valued  at  approximately  $166, CCD, 000  -  (Table  1),  "/^hile 
crude  oil  was  the  major  product,  the  value  of  cake,  meal,  linters  and  hulls 
accounted  for  53  percent  of  the  total.    The  actual  product  distribation  for 
the  year  was  as  follows: 


Product  Ifalqe  Percent  of  total 

All  crude  cottonseed  |166,00Q,000  100 
products 

Oil  77,000,000  47 

Cake  and  meal  '             53,QPO,000  32 

Linters  27,000,000  16 

nulla  9,000,000  5 


j/  For  a  brief  and  illustrated  description  of  the  processin^r  of  cottonseed, 
see:  National  Cottonseed  Products  Asscelatlon,  Inc.,  Cottons eod  and  Its 
Products  (1941) 

^   For  a  discussion  of  thj  crushing  of  peanuts  for  oil,  see:    U.  S.  Dcpirt- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  tfarketing  Peanuts 
and  Peanut  Products  (Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  14i6)  (1941)*  P.  91» 
Qt.  seq. 
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Table  1,    Cottonseed  and  peanut  crushing  industry:  Products 
by  kind,    quantity,  and  value  ^  for  the  U,  S,,  19^8-43 


Season  b/ 


1933 
1939 
1940 
1941 


Total;       Cmde  oilj 


I 


1933 

1939 
1940 
1941 


212,197 
153,185 
159,212 

166,237, 
! 

t 


Cake  and 
meal 


Hulls 


Value  in  thouscinds  of  dollars 
Cottonseed  proc 


121,510 
86,601 
77,561 

^If^^  'Iff  '^fi^^^* 


62,343 
47,194 
54,003 

52,586 


8,917 

7,123 
8,728 

8,771 


Linters 


Quantity  -  Cpttonseed  products 


1942  c/j 


million 
pounds 

1,961 
1,409 
1,325 
1,425 
1,250 


1,000 
tons 


2,5^0 
2,023 
1,382 

1,954 
1,753 


1,000 
tons 


1,626 
1,161 
1,055 
1,107 
991 


1    (luantity  -  Peanut  pi'oducts 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


i 


million 
pounds 


1,000 
tons 


5  months  -  October 
through  February 

1941-  194? 

1942- 1943 


67 

50 

85 

65 

d/ 

33 

30 

174 

134 

78 

57 

43 
69 


32 
49 


12,267 

18,9-^^0 
27,397 


1,000 

running 
bales 

1,471 
1,113 
1,072 
1,208 
1,184 


Source :    Cottonseed:    Bureau  of  the  Census,  Cot  ton  and  Pn^ductioi;! 
Distribution,  Season  1940-41^  Bulletin  178;  U.S.  Dept. 
of  agriculture,  ^filcultural  Statistics,  1942. 
Peanuts:    U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  r^ricultural  Sta- 
tistics. 1941;  Bureau  of  iigriculturaL  Econouiics,  Peanut 
Stocks  and  Processing  i^eix)rts.  laonthly 

a/  Value  of  peanut  oil,  cake  and  ineal  corresponding  to  quantity 

ap:ie£ring  in  this,  table  is  not  available, 
b/  Cottonseed;    'IVye].veHiionth  period  ending  July  31«  Peanuts: 

;   Tv^elve-month  period  ending  September  30. 
c/  Preliminary, 
d/  Data  not  available. 
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?aliie  data       not  mndXMm  for  drocte  paanot  oU,  but  rfjpe  tho 
pric«  of  paanat  oil  is  about  the  saaa  as  that  far  cottonseed  oil,  -/ 
approxlaation  of  relative  value  can  be  made  by  comparing  the  qunntities  pro- 
duced.   During  the  1941-^2  season  the  output  of  oil  and  meal  derived  from 
peanuta  and  cottonseed  was  as  follows: 

Crude  cottonseed  oil  1,250  million  pounds 

Crude  peanut  oil  78  miUioft  pounds 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  1,75 3, OCC  tons 

Peanut  cake  and  meal  57,000  tons 

It  is  clear  from  these  data  th-t  neanut  products  were  of  minor  importance  in 
the  industry,    Hovjever,  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
the  production  of  600  million  pounds  of  cnido  peanut  oil  during  the  1943-^ 
season* 

Suniiary  Statistics 

According  to  the  Census  of  I.;?nuf  ictures  there  were  455  establish- 
n.ents,  employing  a  yearly  average  of  18,256  persons  (exclusive  of  firm  mem- 
bers and  salaried  officers  of  corporations),  in  the  Cottonseed  and  Peanut 
Crushing  Industry  in  19J9«  2/  oaplcqree*  wore  paid  approximately 

|14,CXX),000  in  wage8jiHikl.aries.    Value  of  products  for  the  industry  was 
apprdjclmately  |172,0«^8B(Table  2). 

In  1939  there  were  447  cottonseed  oil  estiblishments.    These  estab- 
lishments emoloyed  ^n  r.nnu-1  avera£:e  of  18,125  persons,  although  employment 
in  the  peak  nonth  w-^.s  approxim?.tely  26,000.    The  total  value  of  products  was 
about  4171,00c, 000.    Conaparative  statistics  for  the  years  1929,  1937  and  1939 
are  shown  in  Tzible  3* 

Accordin^i  to  a  special  tabulation  m,ade  by  the  Census  Bure-u  there 
were  8  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  producing  peanut  oils  in  1939.  ^ 
These  estabiislirr.ents  employed  131  v/orkers,  and  manufactured  products  valued 
-'t  t822,0C0.    On  the  basis  of  schedules  returned  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion in  1942,  it  is  estiiuated  that  there  are  now  about  25  plants  primarily 
engaged  in  producing  peanut  oil  and  that  these  plants  ea«>loy  about  1200  worlners 
during  peak  season.    At  the  present  tiae  it  is  generally  considered  th^t  the 
bulk  of  the  output  of  peanut  oil,  cake  and  meal  is  accounted  for  by  establish- 
ments primarily  engaged  in  cottonseed  crushing* 


1/  For  example,  data  in  the  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  for  March  1943,  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  show  that  in  the  first  two  months 
of  this  year  the  price  of  crude  peanut  oil  averaged  13  cents  a  pound  while 
that  for  erode  cottonseed  oil  at  southeastern  «lll8  averaged  12.8  cents. 

2/  Eii?)lQyment  during  the  heigiit  of  the  season  is  estimated  at  about  27,000, 

3/  At  the  request  of  the  ^fege  and  Hour  Division,  the  Census  Bureau  retabu- 
lated  data  for  ostablishMsnts  in  the  Census  Classification  wifegetable 
and  Animal  Oils  Mot  SUewliBrs  ClaMtfiod^**  for  Kiich  see  Appendix  fcble  1. 
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Table  2.    Cottonseed  and  peanut  crushing  industry: 
Smmkty  statistics,  I939 


Item 


Cottonseed  oil. 
Cake,  meal  end 
linters^  


Peanut 
oils 


Number  of  establisiurients 
iiuiiiber  of  employees 

Wage  earners  (avei-age  for  year) 

All  other  employees  c/ 
Salaries  and  wages  (thousands  of  dollars) 

Wage  earners  «»  " 

All  other  employees  c/  "  "  " 
Cost  of  materials  "       "  » 

Value  of  ».roducts  "       "  " 


U55 
lg^256 

15, -^71. 
2,965 

31 


Value  added  by  i;ianufacture" 


It 


8,980 

4,705 
139,474 
172,299 
32,825 


U7 

IB, 12.5  y 

15,191 

2,934 


8,939 
4,686 

135,764 
171,476 
*  32,712 


8 

31 

60 

a 

19 
709 

822 


Source;    Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  ilajiufticture£,  1939. 

a/  At  the  request  of  the  .age  and  Hour  Division,  the  Census  Bureau  retabulated 
data  for  the  54  e stabli si iment s  in  their  category  "Vegetable  and  Inamal  Oils 
Not  Elsewhere  Classified."    Of  the  tot  a].,  c  vv(?re  prl-iarily  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing peanut  oils,  5  animal  oils,  24  coconut  and  other  vegetable  oils,  v^ile 
17  establishments  v;ith  481  wage  ||||ers  cou^d  not  be  classified  by  major 
product.  '■IHIBIP'' 

y  'EmploysmX  during  the  peak  month  of  the  season  tias  about  26,000  vrortcers. 

c/  Sxcept  salaried  officers  of  corporations. 


Table  3,    Cottonseed  oil,  cal;e,  meal  Cvnd  linters  establishments: 
Siimmary  Census  Statistics,  1929,  1937  and  1939 


• 

Item 

1929 

1937 

1939 

Nuinber  of  establishgients 
Number  of  employees 

earners  (average  for  year) 
All  other  amployees  o/ 
Salaries  and  T.a/^cs  (thousands  of  dollars) 

\7age:    nrirnars              .    "       *'  ** 
■  Ail  ot  her  employees  j/   "       "  " 
Cost  of  materials             "  " 
Value  of  products              "       "  " 
Value  added      manufacture".      "  " 

"  553 

ic;6ii 

.  15,825 
2,736 
16.625 
11,203 
5,422 
249,020 
298,376 
49,356 

447 
19,005 
16,533 
2,422 

12,755 
3,532 

4,223 
195,747 
242,043 
46,2^ 

447 
18,125 
15,191 
2,934 
13.625 
8,939 
4,686 
138,764 
171,476 
32,712 

SoUlj,ce:    Bureau  of  the  Census 

,  Cen^s  of  Jd^itfa^t^i^es, 

a/  SJxcept  salaried  officers  of  corporations. 
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Location  ol"  Industry 


Cottonseed  crushing  establishments  are  located  in  16  stntes,  with 
a  marked  concentration  in  10  southern  sttitM  iir  the  South  Atlantic,  Bast 
South  Central  and  Itest  South  Central  regions*    According  to  the  1939  Census, 
94,5  percent  of  the  15,190  wxge  earners  were  in  this  southern  area,  with  al- 
jBOst  44  percent  in  the  VJest  South  Central  region  and  25.1  percent  in  Texas 
alone.    Cottonseed  crushing  plants  ar^i  located  in  or  near  the  regions  where 
cotton  is  gro';vn  ^nd  ginned;  this  is  shown  by  comparing  the  percent  of  total 
production  of  cottonseed  ;:ith  percent  of  totcal  wnge  earners,  employed  in 
crushing  mills  (Table  4.).    Por  example,  43.7  percent  of  th6  total  nuiriber  of 
wage  earners  in  cottonseed  crushing  estftblistenents  were  found  in  the  'Test 
South  Central  region;  this  region  also  accounted  for  46.9  percent  of  the  total 
cottonseed  production.    The  location  of  cottonseed  crushing  capacity  is  shown 
graphically  on  the  accompanying  map. 

According  to  the  special  tabulation  made  by  the  Census  Bujreau  for 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  establishments  primarily  engaged  during  1:939  in 
peanut  cmiihing  were  located  in  4  states,  dU.stribated  as  follows: 

Alabama  3  establishBients 

Georgia  3  " 

North  Carolina  1  •* 

Virginia  1  " 

However,  reports  wefre  received  from  19  peanut  crushing  establishmenitfl 
by  the  l^ge  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  in  connection  with  the 
October  1942  cruestionnaire  survey.    These  mills  were  located  in  the  follovdng 
states:    Georgia  (8),  Tfexas  (6),  Alabama  (3),  North  Carolina  (1)  and  New  York 

(!)• 

Size  of  Establishments 

Cottonseed  crushing  mills  are  in  the  main  of  small  or  medium  size. 
The  bulk  (81  percent)  of  the  wage  earners  were  employed  in  288  plants,  each  of 
which  in  193^  averaged  from  21  to  ICQ  vja^-e  earners.     Ihere  were  only  23  plants 
Txith  five  or  fevrer  wage  earners  and  seven  v/ith  more  than  100,    The  ratio  of 
wagjs  paid  to  the  value  of  products  manufactured  did  not  vary  much  according 
tothe  size  of  establishments;  it  ranged  from  4.5  percent  for  the  largest 
establishments  to  5.5  and  5.6  percent  for  the  smallest. 


Table  5.    Cottonseed  oil,  cake,  me.al  and  lint^^rs  establishments: 
Distribution  of  establishments,  v/age  earners  and  proportion  of 
wages  to  valuo:  of  products,  by  size  of  establishment,  1939 


Number  of 

Value  of 

percent  of 

Size  of  establishment 

Es- 

Wage 

Wages 

products 

wages  to 

according  to  number 
of  wage  earners 

tab- 
lish- 
m^nts 

earners 
(average 
for  year) 

(thousands  of 
dollars) 

value 
of 

products 

Total 

447 

15,191 

8,939  ; 

171,476 

5.2 

1  to  5 
6  to  20 
21  to  50 
51  to  100 
101  to  250 
251  arrf  over 

23 
129 
199 
89 
6) 
1) 

BO 
1,814 
6,539 
5,756 

982 

1,031 
3,779 
3,463 

602 

1 

1,156 
18,429 
67,936 
70,684 

1  13,271 
I 

5.5 
5.6 

5t6 
4.9 

4.5 

Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Manufactures.  1939.  (12,591) 


Table  4.    Distribution  of  establishments  and  wage  eaitiDra 
producing  cottonseed  oil,  cdce^  meal  and  lintors,  and 
distribution  of  cottonseed  v^'oduction  by  region  and 

state,  1939 


Cottonso 

cd  oil«  ca 

ice,  mt}X  and  lintcrs 

Nujnber 

itebor  of  j 

j-nors         lw£iEe  ear-!  Cottonsecc; 

pGrc«3nt 

ners  in  (thouscinds 

fox*  year 

of  total 

iaSQdmum 

of  tons; 

United  Stt'tes 

MtL 

15.190 

100.0 

lift 

III  lull  .ll  "If 

3  340 

5,361 

997 

19.0 

North  C&rolina 

"l7 

742 

4*9 

1,391 

202 

3.8 

South  Carolina 

30 

816 

5.4 

1,248 

387 

7.4 

Georgia 

51 

1,782 

U.7 

2,722 

4O8 

■  ^ 

East  South  Central 

4i377 

28,8 

6,443. 

1,252 

Tonaossfjc 

15 

1,020 

6.7 

1,504 

200 

3.8 

Al^.bania 

28 

1,226 

8.1 

1,356 

343 

6.6 

M-ssissippi 

u 

2,131 

14*0 

3,083 

13.4 

West  South  Central 

6,637 

43.7 

2,463 

46t9 

Ar!:  i.nsas 

1,436 

9.5 

2,183 

629 

12.0 

Louisiana 

732 

4.8 

1,226 

332 

6.3 

Okliihoina 

29 

651 

4.3 

1,282 

234 

4.5 

Toxiis 

  f  "H 

3,818 

25.1 

5,^64 

1,268 

24.1 

Mountain 

10 

236 

1,6 

m. 

135 

Now  ifcxico 

4 

78 

.5 

156 

45 

.9 

Arizona 

6 

158 

1.1 

262 

90 

1.7 

California 

6 

351 

2.3 

510 

197 

3,7 

Illinois 

4 

196 

1.3 

289 

iill  other  states  b/ 

3 

1 

1 

1  

53 

t 

.3 

53  c/ 

212  d/ 

1 

♦  

Source:    Bureau  of  th«  Consus:    Census  of  kmufactures.  1939  and  ^gij^i^^e^  3.^. 

a/  Data  for  Florida  arc  included  in  "All  other  states." 

W  Establishments  in  "All  other  states"  arc  distributed  as  folXonrs: 
idssouri,  2;    Florida,  1. 

c/  Average  for  year, 

d/  Includes  some  prpdmttiQn  in  regions  listed  above  so  that  certain  regional 


totals  are  sligl 
*   Less  "Uian  five  ono*4iundredths  of  one  percent* 
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Ch:.nreis  oi  Distribation 


Indus trill  ind  institutional  Visets  bought  38  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducts sold  by  the  cottonseed  oil  m-'inu-f ncturers  in  1939  (Table  6);  whole- 
salers r^.nd  jobbers  bought  35  percent,  or  approximately  the  same  amoiont. 
Other  important  purchasers  were  "consumers  at  retail"  and  retailers,  who  r»- 
ceiwd  13  and  12  percent  respectively.    Sales  through  manufacturers*  outlets 
irere  only  1*5  percent,  and  export  sales  only  slx^aths  of  one  percent* 
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Table  6,    Cottonseed  oil;  mesil. 

cake,  and  linters  establishment::! 

Distribution  of  value  of  nani^facturers  •  sales  b-r  ■ 

hvDG  of  outlet 

to  or  through  which  sales  were  made,  1339 

— ^ — i^^^^tmm. 

1 

value  in  ' 

Percent 

TVT»  of  mi+.Tiaf 

*v  Jr^  ^'^^    V**  vJ-V;?  u 

thousands  ! 

of 

of  dollars  \ 

total 

i^H^H  outlets  n^^^^^P^*''' 
PMS^  ouxxeiis  anillilllp^ 

154,606 

100.0 

Cutlets  ovmed  and  operated 

by  manufacturer: 

Yiholesale  branches  •      •  j 

*  1,636 

letail  stores 

614 

0.4 

Cutlets  not  owned  and  1 

operated  by  manufac- 

turer I  1 

ViTiolesalers  and 

54,139 

35.0 

jobbers  | 

Retailers 

•  ia,6R0 

1st  .It 

Induatriai,  commercial. 

S8,825 

S8.0 

professional  and  in- 

stitutirnal  users 

Consumers  at  retail 

19,787 

12.8 

Export  intermediaries 

601 

0.4 

EJCport  direct  to  buyers 

326 

in  other  countries 

Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business.  1919 
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U5^ft  Of  Prodiint-«         Competing:  Proruct^ 

As  sllilini  below  in  Table  7,  refined  cottonseed  and  peanut  oil  ere  used 
alBOSt  entirely  for  the  production  of  edible  products,  the  most  important  of 
these  products  bpinT  shortening  and  cooking  and  salad  oils.    During  the  fourth 
quarter  of  19^  sovboan  oil  was  also  used  extensively  for  edible  products  in 
coirortition  wHh  crttonsesd  and  peanut  oil.    For  shortening,  ■anofactnpeW  used 
aliPost  half  as  much  soybean  oil  as  cottonseed  oil.    Soybean  oil  prodocero 
peted  even  w>re  favorably  for  the  oodi  sought  after  oleo»rg^ne  marKet.  ihe 
competition  between  the  two  groa|Mi  also  exteoM  to  other  classes  of  oil  prod- 
nets. 

Table  7.    Factory  consumption  of  refined  cottonseed,  peanut 
and  soybean  oil  by  class  of  product,  fourth  quarter  of  1942 


(T]^m^a?^ndq  of  Txmnda) 


Class  of  product 

Cottonseed  | 

oil 

Peanut  | 

Soybean 

oil 

All  products 

392, d.I 

11,355  i 

163,661 

Shortening 

6,236 

91,BJi2 

Qleoiiargarinc 

126 

44,223 

Cooking  and  salad  oJls 

115,8«7 

2,004 

10, '584 

lltyonnaise  and  other 

27,1*^7 

4,69^ 

salad  pr-^ducts 

Other  ndible  products 

7,217 

1,646 

2,9*51 

A^l  other  products 

2,136 

1,343 

9,326 

^Qurce;    Appendix  tabic  2.    Data  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commorce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 

As  indicated  in  Appendix  2,  com  oil  also  was  used  for  various  edible 

products  in  coiipetition  witii  cottonse  d  and  peanut  oil.    It  is  expected  that 
linseed  oil,  which  in  this  countr:/  until  recertly  ^a.^  used  aLmost  entirely  for 
inedibl-  products  such  as  uaint,  varnish,  linoleum  and  oilcloth,  \7ill  shortly 
be  used  extensively  for  shortening.    The  y^rincipal  competition  for  the  shorten- 
ing market,  hoTrever,  at  present  comes  from  and  in  the  lanediate  ftrture  will 
continue  to  come  from  lard.    In  Tier  of  the  general  shortage  of  food  fats, 
oleoaargarine  nade  ftpwa  cottonseed  oil  will  be  aabatituted  for  Iwtter  aore 
^lan  formerly. 

The  industry  also  faces  connetition  in  thf  sale  of  calce  and  meal  products 
i*3ch  rank  second  to  oil  in  importance  in  the  industry.    Cottonseed  and  peanut 
cake  and  meal  are  exceedingly  rich  in  protein  and  are  used  principally  for 
animal  ^eed,  supplementing  grain  and  fodders  relatively  deficient  in  protein. 
As  high  protein  concentrates,  tbey  cos^wte  with  neals  derived  trcm  other  oil- 
seeds,  particularly  flaaraeed  and  spybeana.  1/  Competition  is,  horrovcr,  lessened 
because  of  transportation  costs,  each  ^rpe  of  seal  enjoying  an  advantage  in  and 
near  the  arpa  where  it  is  prodooed* 


1/   It 'is  to  be  noted  that  the  mr.nufacturc  of  all  fc-od  meals  from  oil-bearing 
seeds  or  nuts  is  presently  subject  to  th.:  nininum  wage  order  for  the  Grain 
iVoducts  Industry,  which  became  effective  luarch  1,  1943. 

♦  10  ^ 


Zasser  but  important  products  of  t  le  industry'-  are  hulls,  which  are  also 
as  roughage  in  animal  feed,  an^  cotton  lii^ters,  which  are  used  for  batting, 
ladding,  absorbent  cotton  and  the  like  and,  especially  at  present,  for  saokeless 
"  ;>^iiii^)owder. 

Recent  Production  Ir»ii^a 

The  facts  of  the  unprecedented  demand  for  all  kinds  of  fats  an^  oils  at 
this  time  are  too  well  known  to  require  much  elaboration.    A  great  expansion  of 
consumer  pirahasing  power,  of  special  war  demands  and  of  demands  made*  by  other 
nations  on  our  protluctlon  has  developed  at  the  same  time  that  our  normal  iaroorts 
of  oil  and  oilseeds  have  been  partly  or  completely  cut  off. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  factors,  the  demand  for  fats  and  oils  in  1943 
will  be  greater  than  the  amount  available.    Wuhout  direct  consuraer  rationing, 
there  woiild  be  about  46  pounds  of  food  fats  and  oils  per  capita  avai]able  for 
civilian  consumptllSii,  Including  indirect  consumption  of  fats  in  such  manufactured 
products  as  bread,  cake,  confectioneiy,  salad  dressings  and  canned  soups.  1/ 
Oonsumpti'on  avrra^ed  48  pounds  per  capita  in  the  period  1935-39  and  50  pounds 
per  capita  m  1940-42.    Konce  consumption  in  1943  would  not  be  greatly  below 
the  average  for  recent  years.    However,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  past  relationshios  between  consumption, price, 
industrial  workers'  income,  and  prices  of  competing  products,  consumers  TOu^d 
take  about  ^57  pounds  per  capita  in  1943  at  present  ceiHng  prices  if  such  a 
quantity  were  available,  g/  * 

Jf^^I!f^^^  ""n  vegetable  fats  and  oils  for  1943  ia  tentativa| 

estimated  by  the  Department  of  AgriciUture  as  for 

total'  .  ,   

Production  from  dc»estic  materials 
Imports,  including  oil  in  seed 
Factory  and  wmahouse  stocks,  January  1 

The  probable  disposition  is  estimated  as  follows: 


lows: 


14.  "  billion  pounds 
11.7       "  • 
0.8      "  • 
2.0      «  • 


M?T?L—         1    J,  1                ^  U.5  billion  pounds 

miliary  use,  lend-lease  exports,  commercial  2,6      "  ■ 

exports,  and  shipments  to  United  States 

territories 

Civilian  nonfood  use  under  general  limitation  3.2       "  • 

order 

Civilian  food  use  under  general  limitation  6;0       "  • 

order,  together  with  availr-ble  butter  and  lard 

Factory  working  stocks,  end  of  year  2.0 

Government  contingency  reserve,  end  of  year  0^7  " 


m 


eauivaLnt'toS°?n  In  Inn^^ busheL^of  soybeans  in  excess  of  crushing  needs, 
equivalent  to  150  to  200  million  pounds  of  oil,  may  be  held  as  a  reserve  for 
foreign  or  domestic  contingency  needs.  ^ 


fI^ !^^^^o''i''^2L°^*^''^°l^'*'^'  ^^^^^      Agricultural  Economics,  m 

^a^g      Qjlg  gltiirtimj  J*arch  1942,  p.  3. 

Z/   Ibid.    December  1942,  p.  11. 
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Present  shortages  occur  In  spite  of  k  con«ldel«ble  rise  of  domestic  produc- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils  in  rocent  years?  in         a  new  high 
level  of  10  billion  pounds  was  established.    The  600  million  pound  increase  over 
1941  prodiiction  was  distributed  a^out  equally  between  veg'-table  an^^  animal  fats 
and  oils.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  "domestic  disappearance"  (apparent  consump- 
tion) was  half  a  million  pounds  lower  in  1942  than  in  1941,  it  continued  to  run 
ahe.'.r*  of  production.    (Table  8) 

Table  S.    ProductioB  df  animal  and  vegetable  oils  from  domestic 
■ateriale  and  total  domestic  disappearance,  all  fats  and  oils, 

United  State*,  1937-42 


Tear 


i  Production  froi 
Animal  fata 

and  oils 
[ (includ: n 

ma.-^inr ) 

!  MUt  lb. 


Vegetable 
oils 


1937 
1938 
1939 


1940 
1941 
1942  2J 

 L 


4,866 
5,406 
5,S70 

6,346 

6,573 
6,^46 


I 


Mil,  lb. 

2,133 
2,369 
2,340 

2,43*^ 
2,?15 
3,188 


6,998 

7,774 
S,211 

8,781 
9,388 

10,034 


Total  domestic 
disappearance,  all 
fats  and  oils 


1 


Hil.  Ih. 
9,228 

9,048^ 
9,631 

9,785 
10,988 

10,453 


R^tfl  and  Oils  Situation,  March  1943.    Production  coi?)iled 
from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Burpau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Food  Di<=  tribution  Administration, 
and  Pish  and  ^''ildlife  Servico.    Total  domestic  disappearance 
computed  from  data  on  production,  trade  (Bureau  of  the  Censna), 
and  stocks  (Bureau  of  the  Censna  and  Food  DLetribiition  Main* 
istx'ation). 

1/  Preliainary. 

Among  the  vegetable  oils,  the  greatest  increase  during  the  last  three  years 
occurred  in  the  production  of  linseed  and  soybean  oils,  with  ooanut  oil  runiiing 
far  below  earlier  expectation.    Production  (in  million  pounda)  of  a  naAwr  of 
the  more  impoTtant  vegetable  oils  ima  ai  MltmBi  1/ 


23^ 

Cottonseed  oil 

1274 

13^2 

1386 

Peanut  oil 

84 

150 

76 

Soybean  oil 

533 

'J«6 

762 

Linseed  oil 

606 

960 

Com  oil 

158 

203 

Total,  5  oils 

2655 

3199 

3432 

1/   fop  more  complete  data  see  Appendix  Table  3. 
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the  Japanese  invasion  of  |||||||^if ic  area,  which  cut  off  auppliea  formerly 
iniMrted  from  the  Philipnines,  Nel^herland  East  Indies  and  China,  resulted  in  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  domestic  use  of  cocoanut,  palm  and  tung  oil.    The  apparent 
disappearance,  (in  million  pounds),  of  these  oils  during  the  last  three  years  was 
as  follows: 


Kind  of  oil 

1940 

1941 

i?42 

CocoanUt 

598 

726 

202 

Palm 

181 

292 

131 

Tung 

68 

70 

17 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  production  of  oilseeds,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture prior  to  the  1942  season  announced  its  intention  to  support  oilseed 
prices,    Far;;ierc  responded  to  the  support  price  prograjn  by  planting  record  acre- 
ages of  peanuts,  soybeans  and  flaxseed.    The  results  of  the  program  are  shov/n  in 
Table  9.    As  will  be  noted,  the  harvest  of  soybeans  as  of  Deceraber  1  was  expected 
to  run  almost  three  times  as  large  as  the  average  for  the  period  1937  through 
1941.    Tlie  slight  decline  in  the  production  of  cottonseed  was  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  increased  production  of  peanuts.    Total  crade  oil  production 
based  on  the  19A?  crop  is  expected  to  exceed  the  averasrr;  for  the  years  1937-41  l^JT 
40  percent.    The  table  also  shov/s  the  goals  set  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1943,  calling  for  further  increases  in  total  oil  production.  1/ 


Table  9,    Oil  crops  and  oil:    Revised  production 
goals  for  1943,  with  comparative  data 


Consnodity 

Unit  . 

Average 
1937-41 

19 A2  (as 
indicated 
Dec.  1) 

1943 
goal  a/ 

Cottonseed 
Flaxseed 

Peanuts,  picked  and  threshed 
Soybeans,  hanrested  for  beans 

Cottonseed  oil 
Linseed  oil 
Peanut  oil 
Soybean  oil 
Total 

1,000  tons 
1,000  bu. 
Mil .  lb . 
1,000  bu. 

Mil.  lbs. 
It       II  ■ 

It  If 

It  tt 

Oil' 
5,?76 

19,713 
1,392 

76,447 

Seed  Prociucti 
5,79c 
40, 660 
2,504 
209,559 

on 

4,972 

39,875 
3,712 
216.000 

Crude  oil  produce 
crop  year  basis 

1,474 

656 

87 
500 

2,717 

1,445 

730 
200 
1,440 
3,815 

1,250 

715 
600 
1,600 
4,165 

Source;    U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fats  and  Oils  Situation.  February 
1943,  p.  10  (Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 


a/   Acreage  goals  multiplied  by  assumed  "normal"  yields  of  442  pounds  . 
of  cottonseed  and  7.25  bushels  of  flaxseed  per  planted  acre;  675 
pounds  of  peanuts  and  18  bushels  of  soybeans  per  harvested  acre. 

b/    Crop  years  beginning  August  for  cottonseed  oil;  July  for  linseed 
oil;  October  for  peanut  oil  and  soybean  oil.    In  calculating  oil 
production  from  1942  and  1943  crops,  deductions  have  been  made  to 
allow  for  the  use  of  seed  for  planting,  feed,  fertilizer  and 
human  consimption. 


1/    Canadian  fanners  have  been  asked  to  increase  flaxseed  plantings  by  a  million 
acpes.    (Journal  of  Commerce.  April  5,  19A3.) 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  19 A 3  g^al  provided  for  a  small  decline  in  the 
production  of  cottonseed.    On  the  other  hand  a  considerable  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  peanuts  is  planned,  plantings  of  which  are  to  be  distributed  as 
follows: 

Virginia,  North  Carolina  650, OCX)  acres 
Southeastern  R6|E|ion  2,8059000  acres 

Southwestern  Region  2,020, OCX)  acres 

California,  New  Mexico  25,000  acres 

Thus,  cottonseed  oil  mills  in  the  south  should  in  many  instances  be  able  to 
increase  their  oil  production,  relying  for  the  increase  on  peanuts  instead  of 
cottonseed  » 

Price  Supports  ■ 

In  order  to  assure  to  farmers  the  minimum  prices  previously  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  .-agriculture,  to  facilitate  the  processing  of  the  huge  19A2  oilseed 
crop  and  to  insure  adequate  future  production,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  giiien  authority  1/'  over  the  production  and  marketing  of  oilseed  (cottonseed, 
peanuts,  flaxseed  and  soybeans)  and  oilseed  products. . 

Accordingly,  during  August  of  1942,.  the  Corporation  began  to  sign  contracts 
with  crushers  providing: 

a.  That  the  crushers  purchase  cottonseed,  soybeans,  peanuts 
and  flaxseed  at  specified  prixses.  2/ 

b.  That,  in  cl-sc  the  crushers  are  unable  to  sell  their  output 
to  the  trade,  the  COG  v:ould  purchase  the  crude  oil  and  meal 
from  the  crushers  at  ceiling  prices  (less  deductions  for 
handling  charges)  set  by  the  CPA. 

The  Corporation  also  financed  loans  to  fanners  at  support  prices  on  properly 
stored  flaxseed  and  soybeans.  The  minimum  prices  which  contracting  crushers  were 
required  to  pay  for  specified  grades  of  cottonseed,  flaxseed  and  soybeans  were 

as  follows: 


1/   Directivti  Order  No»  7  issued  Augijst  15,  1942  by  the  War  Production  Board. 

2/   Prices  of  peanuts  for  oil  were  also  supported  by  direct  purchase  made  by 
Cooperative  Marketing  Associations  backed  by  the  CCC  at  prices  specified 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Adndnistration  (now  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration} • 
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Best  grade  cottonseed  at  gins  in 
Teacas,  Oklahoma  and  New  Hexico      049.00  per  ton 
Elsewhere'.  • « •  • ••«••«••••...#        50. 00   "      ^  ^ 

No.  1  flaxseed,  Minneapolis. . •••         2.40  per  bushel 

No.  1  or  No.  2  high  oil,  green 
or  yellow  soybeans 
At  producers'  normal  delivery 

points  1,60  per  bushel  1/ 

From  country  elevators  1.63    "       "  " 

The  prices  set  by  the  Agricultiiral  Marketing  Administration  for  quota  peanuts 
averaged  about  h^124  per  ton  and  for  non-quota  peanuts  $80  per  ton. 

Support  prices  set  for  the  1943  crop  will  probably  be  far  in  excess  of  tbo 
1942  prices.    On  February  10  support  prices  averaging  at  least  $129  per  ton 
farmers*  stock  peanuts  were  announced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ceiling 
prices  on  growers'  sales  of  farmers'  stock  peanuts  have  beon  set  at  bl5A  per  ton 
for  runner  grades  and  $169  per  ton  for  white  Spanish,  indicating  considerable 
leeway  for  further  increases  in  support  prices.    Soybean  ceiling prices  will  run 
about  $1.80  per  bushel.  iMiMlF  . 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  signed  contracts  with  refiners  of 
cottonseed,  soybean  and  peanut  oils  in  which  it  agreed  to  buy  crude  oil  from  tbe 
refiners  at  ceiling  prices  and  to  sell  the  crude  oil  back  to  the  refiners  at  i 
cent  under  the  ceiling  prices,  providing  that  the  refiners,  in  turn,  agreed  to 
pay.designatad  prices  to  crushers  under  contract  with  the  CCC.    This  action  was 
taken  to  peznlt  lower  naxiaum  wholesale  prices  for  shortening  and  refined  oil 
without  unduly  reducing  processors'  margins  or  lowering  prices  paid  by  crualiera 
for  oilseeds.  Z/ 

Effective  December  13,  1941  maximum  prices  were  set  by  the  OPA  under  Price 
^bedtile  53  for  all  fats  and  oils  except  butter  and  finished  fats.    The  ceiling 
prices  were  set  at  the  sellers*  highest  prices  in  similar  transactions  on 
November  26,  1941.    On  January  2,  1942  new  ceiling  prices  were  set  at  11  pereant 
above  the  November  26  maximum  or  at  the  hig^st  price  on  October  1,  1941,  wliicli* 
ever  was  higher.    An  additional  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  was  allowed 
on  linseed  and  soybean  ojl.    Subsequently  linseed  oil  was  exempted  from  the 
ceiling.    Earlier  general  price  formulae  were  replaced  by  specific  maximum  prices, 
at  which  level  they  have,  on  the  whole,  remained.    The  ceiling  prices  as  of 
April  3,  1943  for  some  of  the  more  important  fats  and  oils  are  shown  in  Table  10. 

Vegetable  oil  byproducts  are  also  under  price  ceilings.    Specific  ceilings 
for  linters  and  hulls  became  effective  August  1,  1942  under  Maximum  Price  Regula- 
tion 191,  while  oilseed  cake  and  meal  prices  were  limited  to  tho  tmximm  of 
larch  1942  under  the  General  ffaimum  Price  Regulation. 


1/   With  cumulative  addition  of  1  cent  per  bushel  on  the  first  of  each  mmtk 
from  January  to  June. 

2/   Ms  a»d  Oils  ^^tim^XQIi,  January  1943,  p.  10. 
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Table  10.   UEudsnM  wholesale  pirices  for  specified  fats 

and  oils  5  April  1945 


Oil  or  fat 


Cottonseed  oil,  tank  cars 

Crude,  inills  in  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
Prime  siaimrier  7/ellow,  Nov/  York 

Feairat  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  S«£«  nUls 

Sc^ean  oil,  tank  cars:  Crude, 
Midwestern  ifdllg 

Deodorized  and  bleached.  New  York 
Corn  oil,  cnido,  tank  cars  M»W«  nllls 
Cocoanut  oil,  crude,  manila 

bulk  c.i.f.  San  Francisco 
Linseed  oil 

iBfined  oils,  specified  brands,  in  cases 
Salad  oils,l-pint  cans,  N,  and  S.  points 
Cookin;^  oil,  7.-gallon  cans.  North  points 

Oleomargarine,  don.  veg,  Chicago 

Lard,  refined,  cartons,  Chicago 

^ydrogenated  Veg.  shortening, 
cases  of  5  pound  containers 

Batter,  9K^-score  New  York 


I'aximum 
price  per  lb* 


cents 


12.75 

13.95  a/ 
13  •'00 

11#7S 

13.41  a/ 
12,75 

11.00 
none 


24.30 
17.28 
19.00 
15.55 

21,50 
46«00 


Applicable 
.  regulation .  v 


8  to  EPS  53 
n 

iiiH.  7  to  HPS  55 


Am.  16  to  RPS  53 
Am.  7  to  BPS  53 

Am.  6  to  RPS  53 


M*  9  to  RPS  5S 
n 

Gen.  Ifex.  Pr.Reg, 
Am.  10  to  RPS  53 

Am*  9  to  RPS  5S 
M.P.R.  289 


a/   Maximum  price  for  non-food  use  is  one-half  cent  peap  pound  higher. 
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Comparatively  high  margins  have  prpjvailed  during  the  last  two  years  for  the 
handling,  ginning  and  crushing  of  cottonseed  and  peanuts,  as  reference  to  the 
following  tiro  tables  will  i^honr.   Table  11  shows:    (a)  the  total  of  the  inrwrafe 
values  of  crude  oil,  cake,  meal,  linters  and  hulls  derived  pf^r  ton  of  cottonseed} 
(b)  the  average  faim  price  of  cottonseed;  and  (c)  the  margin  between  what  the 
crusher  is  paid  for  the  products  derived  from  the  seed  and  what  the  fanner  is 
paid.    The  margin  dropped  more  than  $5  per  ton  from  the  1936-37  season  to  the 
I93S-39  season.    Por  the  last  three  years  it  has  maintained  a  level  only  sl-£;htly 
below  that  of  the  36-37  season.    During  1942,  however,  as  CCC  price  supports  -.nd 
CPA  ceilings  beeajne  increasingly  effective,  the  nargin  rose  sharply  and  thr^gh*- 
out  the.  last  five  no^hs  of  the  year  it  stood  at  a  level  of  more  than  |2.50  per 
ton  over  the  average  of  the  194^1-i^  season,  and  on  the  whole  above  the  aveimfo 
of  the* corresponding  months  of  1941.  1/ 

Estimates  of  the  margin  between  the  value  of  farmers*  stock  peanuts  and  the 
value  of  the  oil,  cake  and  meal  derived  by  crushers  from  such  peanuts  were  ccmb- 
puted  by  the  Bepartq^nt  of  Agrioultvre  at  the  request  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division.    The  estimates  apply  to  the  Southeast  area  for  th<^  seasons  of  1938  to 
1941 »  and  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  for  the  1941  season  and  the  last 
quarter  of  the  calenjiar  year  1942.    The  margin  for  handling  and  processing  of 
farmers*  stock  peanuts  for  oil  in  the  Southeast  rose  from  an  average  of  less  than 
$5  for  I93B  and  1939.  to  over  ^13  in  1940  and  ?.941.    For  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year  1942,  the  margin  of  $10  per  ton  between  the  value  of  products  of  Southeast 
crushing  mills  and  l^e  average  price  of  farmers'  stock  peanuts  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  while  decidedly  less  than  that  for  the  1941  season  was  still  ■ore 
than  twice  the  margin  for  1938  and  1939,    (Table  12) 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  Director  of  Food 
Distribution,  has  within  the  last  few  months  issued  a  series  of  orders  which 
enable  it  to  allocate  the  output  and  to  control  the  use  of  crude  and  refined  fats 
and  oils.    Any  person  using  or  receiving  the  fats  and  oils   afffectod  by  thrne 
orders  wist  receivek  ^specific  authorisation  to  do  so  f*oa  the  Direotor  of  Food 


1/    The  data  of  Table  11  aro  taken  from  the  publication  of  the  Dureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Cotton- 
seed :    Marketing  Spreads  Between  Price  Received  by  Farmers  and  Value  of| 
Products  at  Crushing  Uil^s.    These  data  were  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Beonomics  at  the  request  of  the  T*age  and  Hour 
Division.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  annual  figures  for  the  value  and 
quantity  of  cottonseed  products  are  based  on  Census  reports  which  cover 
nearly  all  the  mills  in  the  cottonseed  crushing  industry,  and  must  be 
considered  highly  accurate.    The  annual  and  monthly  averages  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  are  obtained  directly  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   The  monthly  data  of  the  value  of  crushers'  products  per  ton  of 
seed  are  based  on  Census  monthly  reports  of  quantities  produced  and 
monthly  estimtes  of  4»#rag6  prices.    Accordingly,  the  monthly  estiastes 
of  the  margin  are  not  to  be  considered  as  accurate  as  the  yearly  es- 
timates. *  * 
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Table  11*   Margin  betireen  farm  price  of  cottonseed  and 
eatlffiated  average  value  of  products  of  cottonseed 
crushers  ^  1936-19A2 


Tear-(be5inning  Aufjiist  1) 
and  inon'th 


j    Value  of 
crushers* 
products 

per  ten 
of  seed^ 


1936-  37 

1937-  38 

1938-  39 

1939-  /.0 

19A0-^1 
1941-^2 

19^1-^2  (annual  average) 
August 
September 
October 
KovQiiber 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 

August 

Septeiiiber 

October 

Moveinber 

Dececolier 


Farm  price 
of  cotton- 
seed Cper 
ton)^ 


(dollars 


2 


Margin  . 
(per  ton}.£/ 


50.95 
33.55 
3^.27 
38.36 
37.80 
65  .OA 

65 .01, 
58.96 

66.00 

6/^.08 

62. 

62..96 

67.53 

66.69 

66*32 

(^5M 

65.28 

65.A8 

66.08 


65.63 
65.51 

65.82 

67. U 
67.20 


33*41 
19.52 

21,80 
21.20 
21.72 
A7.65 

47.23 
34.85 
43.90 
47.60 
47.58 
43.37 
48.57 
48.55 
48.60 

48.09 
47.49 
46.26 
46.40 


43.94 

44.75 
45.45 
45.45 
45.56 


1 


17.54' 
U.03 

12.47 
17.16 
16.08 
17.39 

17.81 

24.11 

22.10 
16.48 
14.71 
16.59 
18.96 

10.14 
17*7a 
17.55 
17.79 
19.22 
19.68 


21.69 

20.76 

20.37 
21.69 
21.64 


Source:    U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

.    Annual- jAgures  for  value  of  products  obtained  froir.  the  Bureau  of  the 
•  Census,    All  otht^r  data  obtaiiied  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
;  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sconoiaics.  1941  and  1942. 

a/   Average  value  per  ton  of  crude  oil  and  cake,  meal  and  linters, 
%J   July  to  June, crop  year  for  annual  figures.   Monthly  data  are  computed  by 
using  lag  and  are  based  (m.eeasaa  aonthi^  prcKlUjetion  and  estimated  average 

fnrioes .  ' 

S/   Includes  mill  nargla,  tran^rtation  to  mill>  and  ginners  charges  for 

selling  seed.  .    •  •  -  - 

dj  Prelininary. 
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Table  15.  Peanuts:   Spr<»ad|||||^^  products  and  market  and 

farm  prices  of  iiliy|  l938Ht2 


Item 


Crude  peanut  oil,  tank  oars, 
f ,o,b.  Southeastern  mills: 
Price  per  pound^/ 
Value  of  oil  produced  per  ton  of 
farmers*  stock  peanuts  crushedS/ 
Peanut  meal,  45  percent  protein, 
bageed,  f ,o.b.  Southeastern  mills; 
Price  per  poundl/ 
Value  of  meal  produced  per  ton  of 
farmers'  stock  peanuts  crushedii/ 
Total  value  of  products  per  ton  of 

farmers'  stock  peanuts  crushed 
Cost  of  farmers'  stock  peanuts  to 
crushers  in  Southeastern  area, 
per  ton 

Spread 

United  States  average  price  received 
by  growers  for  peanuts  for  oil, 
per  ton 

Spread 


nre'aFlSe  ginning  (October 


1933 


Dollars 


.059 
33. OA 

.OU 
9.39 
42,43 

37t67 
4.76 

II.A. 


1939 


Dollars 


.062 
32.61 

46,05 

a.65 
4.40 

ir.A. 


19  AO 


Dollars 


.066 
37.75 

.012 
10.54 
48.29 


33. 
H.A. 


75*^78 


2ML 


Dollars 


L9W 


Dollars 


.126fe/  .130 


74.09 


73.06 


.020b/  .019 


17.84 


91.93 


.50 
13.43 

78.402/ 
13.53 


17»02 
90.08 

if 
80,10 

9 OA 


§ou£oe:    Special  tabulation  t^repared  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  by  the 

■      Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
•      .ij^onomics,  Prices  of  peanut  oil,  peanut  meal,  and  cost  of  fSners* 
-     stock  peanuts  to  crushers,  Fodd  Distribution  Adninistration;  United 
States  price  received  by  growers  for  peanuts  for  oil,  Bureau  of  ActI- 
cultural  Economics,    Values  coBputed  by  multiplying  prices  by  the 
^elds  indicated  in  footnotes  c/  and  ^.  "    ^  ^  ^ 


ducing^pla^tf^.  ^^^^^^^      monthly  disappearance  from  United  States  pro- 
Estimate. 

S^f+frQ^^  oil  per  ton  of  famers'  stock  peanuts  crushed  in  the 

^nn^H     notn®  rS^      ^oUows,  by  crop  yeoTs:  1938,  56O  pounds:  1939,  526 
r^ecedinf  ^ears)!        '           ^  ^^^^'^  (avirale  of  the 

united  States  was  as  follows,  by  crop  years:  1938,  854  rounds;  1939.  960 

r^cidSg^ars)!'"^"''  (averaje^'of  thp 

Preliminary, 

Last  three  months  of  1942, 
Not  available. 
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Distribution,  l/   Com,  cottonse(=dj  peanut,  and  soybean  oils  were  placed  under 
direct  allocation  to  r'^finers  and  manufacturers  by  the  Pood  Distribution  Ad- 
■inistration  beginning  April  16,  1943  (FDQ*.29).    The  stated  purpose  of  these 
actions  was  to  assure  an  adequate  aupplj  aril  efficient  distribution  of  these 
prlnary  oils  to  nannfacturers.  2/ 

Under  Food  Distribution  Order  A2,  effective  April  1,  19-43,  which  superseded 
General  Preference  Order  iiI-71  of  the  Far  Production  Board,  the  use  of  fats  and 
oils  for  civilian  manufacture  in  any  quarter  beginning  with  the  last  quarter  o*f 
1942  was  liaited  bgr  the  FoodDialritWtion  Adiidnistration  to  the  following  per- 
centages of  the  average  use  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1940  and  1941- 


Oleomargarine  180 

Other  edible  finisUed  produets  88 

Soap  froB  pidaaxy  fkta  84 

Soap  from  foots  100 

Paints,  varnishes,  lacquers  and  50 
other  protective'  tioatings,  and 
coated  fabrics  and  linoleuD 

Printing  inks  90 


The  use  of  certain  specified  fats  and  oils,  including  butter,  lard,  cotton- 
seed oil,  peanut  oil,  soybean  oil  and  corn  oil  was  prohibited  entirely  in  the 
naiaif  acture  of  all  pmdnets  in  the  above  schedule  except  oleomargarine  and  other 
edible  finished  products.    The  use  of  fats  in  the  preparation  of  products  -  f 
the  Army,  Navy,  War  Shipping  Adainistration,  lend  lease  procurement,  and  com- 
morcial  export  under  license  was  exempted.    The  quotas  in  the  schedule,  if  com- 
bined, would  avera/;e  somewhat  less  than  100  percent  of  the  base  period  use  for 
the  industries  covered. 


1/  The  oils  affected  by  the  Food  Dirtribation  Orders  are  as  follows: 

Cottonseed,  peanv.t,  soybean  and  corn  oil,  FDO-29,  {S  FR  291*^); 
cocoanut,  babassn  and  palm  kernel  o.il,  FDO  4.3  and  4.6,  (8  FR  4150,  4230); 
tung  oil,  FDO-39,  (g  FR  34^2);  palm  oil,  FEO-38,  (8  FR  3482);  spem 
oil,  FDQ-37,  (B  FR  3431);  cashew  nut  shell  liquid.  FDC-36,  (8  FR  3480); 
rapeseed  and  mustard  seed  oil,  FDO-35,  {S  FR  34.78)5  castor  oil,  n)0-32, 
(8  IK  3473)5  oitieica  oil,  f!)0-3i,  (8  FR  3471). 

2/   In  addition,  the  P.D.A,  and  C.C.C,  and  other  government  agencies  have 
initiated  a  variety  of  other  controls  that  affect  among  other  things 
the  use  of  materials^  the  maintenance  of  stocks^  iiqportation  and  titMUi* 
shipment.  '  ' 
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Recent  Trends  in  Employinenli  and  Average  Hourly  Earnings 


During  the  first  years  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  marked  changes  in 
wap-e  levels  occurred  in  cottonseed  crushing  plants.    According  to  the  monthly 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  average  hourly  earnings  rose  firom 
24  cents  aii:h<»r  in  1937,  before  the  25  cent  minimum  became  effective,  to  3%5 
cents  in  1940  after  the  30  cifent  minimum  became  effective  (Ta^le  13).  Since 
that  time  the  industry  has  ishown  a  steady  increase  in  wage  rates,  the  average^ 
hourly  earnings  in  January  1943,  the  last  month  reported      the  ^reau,  reaching 
the  level  of  42.7  cents  an  hour. 

According  to'  John  F.  Maloney,  Economist  for  the  rational  Cottonseed  Products 
Association,  the  increase  in  hourly  earnings  was  not  accompanied  by  an  equal  rism 
in  unit  labor  costs.  1/   Efforts  to  increase  efficiency  have  been  widespread. 
Besides  introducing  additional  and  improved  machinery,  the  industry  re-exaidned 
its  labor  policy  and  generally  shifted  over  from  the  12  hour  to  the  8  hour  day,  2/ 
^'hile  at  the  same,  time  making  efforts  to  eliminate  the  less  efficient  workers. 
Average  hoi^rs  declined  from  52.2  per  week  in  1^)37  to  i^3.1  in  1941.    As  a  res^xLt, 
not  only  was  ther.e  a  general  increase  of  labor  efficiency  but  also,  according  to 
Mr.  Maloney,  a  lowering  of  unit  labor  costs  in  some  mills. 

Although  the.  employment  index  declined  from  96.2  in  1937  to  88.7  in  1940, 
since  1940  there  has  been  an  increase'  in  employment  and  a  further  increase  in 
hourly  earnings.  .In  the  last  year  the.  trend  in  working  honors  per  week  has  heen 
sharply  reversed,,  the  average  rising  steadily  in  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1941.    For  th.e  last  quarter  of  1942,  the  average  was  52.6  hours 
per  7/e.ek  or  6  hours  more  than  the  46.6  average  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1941.    It  is  quite  possible  that  wartime  shortages  of  labor  have  forced  this 
return  to  longer  hours  of  work. 


1/   John  F.  Maloney,  "Some  Effects  of  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Upon  Southern  Industry",  in  the  Southern  Economic  Journal.  Vol.  9, 
.    Fo.  1,  July  1942. 

2/   Under  section  7(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  employees  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  cottonseed  (including  the  cleaning  and  removing  of 
hulls  and  linters.  and  the  extracting  of  oil  from  cottonseed  and  the 
grinding  of  cake  into  meal)  are  exempt  from  the  overtime  (but  not  the 
minim  wage)  provisions  of  the  Act  during  the  active  crushing  season. 
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Table  13.    Cottonseed  crushing  establishments:  Employiaent 
hours  and  earnings  of         earners,  1937^42 


"  " 

fear  and  month 

Estima ted 
nunbe'T  of 
nacM  eai** 
ners  (in 
thousandfi) 

of 

ploy- 

inentib/ 

hoilI*«5 

Average 

1937 

fl/ 

96.2 

52.2 

23.9 

1938 

a/ 

96.6 

49.1 

26.0 

1939 

15.2 

93.i; 

4^.3 

30.2 

19A0 

U.6 

83.7  . 

43.7 

33.5 

IS^^l 

16.1 

98.2 

43.1 

35.5 

19'i^ 

15.8 

96.7 

46.4 

39.6 

190. 

January 

IS. 8 

115.6 

4A-6 

February 

IS. I 

112.0 

*  *+• 

Mp  rch 

16./, 

99. Z. 

A2  1 

April 

U.8 

83. A 

A2. 5 

3A  2 

Llay  1 

11.9 

7C.9 

AO  1 

June 

10.9 

66-  ^ 

AO  A 

July 

lO.A 

63.A 

AO.O 

36  A 

August 

11.7 

70-9 

38-7 

37  1 

G^ptember 

13.=? 

115.2 

October 

22.1 

136.0 

A7.2 

November 

20.2 

123.0 

A6.1 

36  0 

December 

19.2 

116.7 

A6#  6 

36.8 

January 

17.1 

103.9 

43.8 

37.3 

February 

17.2 

lOi^.8 

44.9 

37.3 

llarch 

15.6 

9i;.0 

43.6 

38.2 

April 

13.1 

79.1 

38.8 

laiay 

11.1 

67.5 

43I0 

38.3 

June 

9.3 

56.7 

43,5 

39.8 

July 

10.0 

60.5 

43.5 

41*0 

August 

10.5 

43.3 

41.5 

September 

19.2 

117.8 

48.7 

39.4 

October 

23,2 

1/.2.5 

53.0 

AO. 7 

Kovember 

21.9 

138.9 

52.5 

41.3 

December 

21.0 

131.2 

52,3  c/ 

42.0  c/ 

19^3 

Januery 

50.2  c/ 

42.7  c/ 

Sajrce:    U.S.  Departnent  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


■%f   Not  available. 

b/  Based  upon  a  throe  year  averaf-e  (1923-25  -  100).  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data  for  Sc-ptember  through  December  1942  based  upon  an 
averace  of  the  year  1939  as  100,  have  been  converted  to  the  1923- 
25  base  in  order  to  make  data  eofsnerable. 

c/  Preliminary 
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.WAGE  STRUCTUBE  OF  THE  INDUSTia,  OCTOaER  1942 


-       ...    fhe -infoffluriioii  on  earnings  of  eo^loyees  in  the  Cottonseed  and  Feamt 
Crushing  Industry  for  October  of  1942  presented  in  the  following  discussion  in 
based  on  a  queetionnaD re  survey  conducted  by  the  Economics  Branch  of  the  ^age 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions.    To  obtain  the  earnings  data  a  com.pre- 
hensive  list  of  all  establishments  included  in  trade  directories  was  compiled 
and  questionnaires  requesting  a  pajToll  transcription  of  hours  and  earnings  of 
Individual  en^loyees  sent  to  all  establishments.  J/'  Statistically  adequate 
returns  were  sulMtted  l?y  270  plants  with  15,102  eiip«>yeeB.    Of  the  270  plants, 
19  were  peanut  <$rushing  establishments,  irtiich  reported  a  total  of  1,007  eaplogrees. 
As  aay  be  obsen^ed  from  Table  14-,  the  returns  represent  all  fxroducing  rcgioiis  of 
tKe  countxy  and  all  size  groups. 

The  average  hoiu-ly  earnings  for  all  reporting  establishments  were  39.1 
cents.    Earnings  in  cottonseed  crushing  mills  averaged  39.4  cents  2J >  as  conpared 
with  34.1  cents  In  peanut  crttshlQg  mills. 

The  average  for  ^S^siablishments  in  California,  Illinois,  Fiissctiri 
and  No\7  York  (64  cents  an  hour)  was  considerably  above  that  ^or  the  re:it  of  the 
country.    The  average  for  the  two  southern  regional  classifications  differed 
one  another  by  only  two  cents  per  hour. 

KsEoept  for  the  largest -establishnents  (these  having  100  en^lo;, 
Bore),  average  hourly  earnings  for  plants?  of  various  s'-ses  did  not  differ 
f roia  tlie  average  for  the  entire  industry* 

SSkii.W:'^^  Di^rec-^  glT Qq-^;a  of  y^a^ous  Possible  Miri^np im  Wf|p  ^^%p 

geiyentage  of  employees  directlv  affected:    The  proportion  of  employees 
who  would  be  directly  affected  by  the  adoption  of  any  miniraum  wage  rate  higher 
than  the  present  statutory  30»cent  ndniiaua  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  precise 
rate  adopted.   Thus,  a  34-cent  miniaoBi  would  require  a  direct  wage  bill  increase 
for  25.2  percent  of  the  industry* s  emploj'ees,  a  3^-cent  idnlMi,  56.3  percent,  and 
a  40-cent  mininum,  59.2  percent  (Table  15)  j/. 

The  impact  of  anj*-  given  minimum  would  also  vary  by  type  of  mill  and 
region.    For  example,  cottonseed  crushing  mills  would  be  relatively  leas  affected 
than  peanut  crushing  mills  |  minima  of  34,  3S  and  40  cents  would  directly  affset 
23.0,  54*4  and  97.4  percent,  respectively,  of  all  cottonsiad  crushing  employee*, 
as  compared  with  55.B>  62.8  and  d3.7  percent,  respectively,  of  all  peawt  cmshiiig 


1/  A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  form  is  available  upon  request. 

2/  This  average  is  1.3  cents  lower  than  the  average  reported  for  October  19S62  1^ 
the  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics  (Table  13 ).    This  difference  is  probably  due 
in  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  to  variations  in  the  size  and  aonposition  of 
the  respective  san^les.. 

j/   The  particular  minimum  rates  discussed  are  chosen  purely  for  illustrative 
purposes.    The  acconqjanying  tables  furnish  con9)arable  data  for  each  of  the 
one-cent  intervals  between  30  and  40  cents. 


Table  14,   OottottMd  a&d  peanut  epusMng  tniustry: 
Average  hourly  earnings,  by  type,  location  and 
size  of  reporting  Mtablishnients,  October  1942 


Type,  location  ana  size 
of  establishment 

Nunber  of 
establishments 

Enpioyees 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 
C cents) 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

270 

15,102 

100.0 

39.1 

Cottonseed  crushing 

£51 

14,095 

93.3 

39.4 

Feanut  crushini^ 

X9 

1,007 

6.7 

34.1 

Total 

270 

15,102 

100.0 

99#1 

Southeastern  and 

South  Atlantic  states  h/ 

137 

5,870 

38.9 

39,3  ^ 

Southv/estem  states  c/ 

123 

8,585 

56.8 

37.3 

All  other  stutes  d/ 

mm 

10 

647 

4.3 

64,0 

Total 

270 

15,102 

100.0 

39,1 

Less  than  20  employ ees 

14 

171 

1.1 

37.7 

20  to  49  employees 

125 

4,614 

30.6 

.  36.8 

50  to  99  employees 

106 

7,084 

46.9 

'    ■  38.6 

100  enpioyees  and  more 

24 

1 

3,233 

21.4- 

44.5 

Source;    quectionnaire  survey  conducted  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Divisions,  October  1S42 


a/   Adjusted  by  raising  all  eirployees  earning  less  than  30  cents  an  hcur  to  the 

statutory  rainimun  of  30  cents, 
b/    Incluctes  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  r'ississippi.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 

and  Tennessee. 

c/    Includes  Ari-sona,  Arl-ansa.^,  Louisiana,  Uew  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas, 
d/   Includes  California,  Illinois,  Hissouri,  and  New  yprk. 
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Table  15.    Cottonseed  and  peanut  cruaiiing  industry:  Percentage  of 
employees  affected  by,  and  efetiraated  percentage  increase  in 
wage  bill  resulting  directly  fromj  the  adoption  'of  ▼mrlous 

.  .minimum  hourly  fates 


ni  mt«n  hourly 
rate  (cents) 


m 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 

39 
40 


31 
32 
33 

35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 


AU 
mills 


"Cottonseed 
crushing 

mills 


reanut 


Percent  of  employees  affected 


20.6 

18.8 

45.2 

21.0 

19.3 

45:3 

23.5 

21.4 

53.7 

25.2  . 

23.0 

55.3 

26.2  •  . 

24.1 

55.9 

44*8 

42.3 

80.3 

,  48.7 

46.4 

80.5 

56.3 

54.4 

82.8 

58.6 

56.8 

.  83.7 
^3.7 

59.2 

57.4 

Percent  direct  increase  in  wage  bill 


0.5 
i.O 
1.6 
2.3 
2.9 
.4.1. 
5.3 
6.6 
8.1 
9.6 


Number  of  establish- 
ments in  survey  270 
llunber  of  e;aployees 

in  survey  1^02 
Average  hourly 
earnings  ( cents )  a/   39. 1 


0.5 
1.0 

1.5 

<2t  •  jL 

2.7 

3.':? 
4.9 

6«2 

7.6 
9.1 


251 
LV,095 
39.4 


2*7 
4.2 

5.9 
7.6 
10.0 

ula 

17.3 
19.8 


1,007 
34.1 


Scftirce:    ^^uostioniiaire  siu'vey  conducted  by  the  V«age  and  Hour  ami  Pidalic  * 
Contracts  t/ivioions,  October  1942. 

a/   Adjusted  by  raising  all  employees  earning  less  than  30  cents  an  hour 
to  the  statutory  minimuiii  of  30  cents. 
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employees  (fatole  1*^).    Cottonseed  crushing  nills.in  the  Southeast  and  South 
Atlantic  states  would  have  k  consistently  hicher  percentage  of  employees  directly 
affected  by  any  eriven  minimum  than  mil^s  in  other  regions.    To  illustrate,  68.1 
percent  of  all  employees  in  that  reg:on  would  be  af^'ected  by  a  40-cent  miniami, 
as  a?^ainst  47.6  percent  in  the  Southwestern  states,  and  10.7  percent  in  tha  statM 
of  California,  Illinois  and  Mlssoari  coablQad  (Table  16). 

Birect  rage  bil!^,  ^nfitfiftfl^l    Perhaps  more  important  from  the  employers' 
point  of  vie^  than  the  percentage  of  workers  affec^.ed  by  any  given  minimum,  is  the 
amount  of  adr^itional  wages  the  employer  would  have  to  pay.    -For  the  entire  indus- 
try, wage  bills  wo\ild  be  directly  increased  (allowing  for  only  such  increases  as 
are  required  to  raise  all  employees  earning  below  a  given  miniimim  \xp  to  that 
minimum)  2.3  percent  by  a  34-cent  ininimum,  6.6  percent  by  a  38-cent  aiainns,  and 
9.6  percent  by  a 'AO-cent  mininQm  (Table  15). 

The  percentage  of  wage  bill  increase  is  also  related  to  the  type  of  mill 
and  regional  location.    The  adoption  of  a  40-cent  mifiimum,  for  example,  would 
renuire  a  direct  rage  bill  increase  of  9.1  percent  for  cottonseed  crushing  mills, 
as  compared  with" 19.^  percent  for  peanut  crushing  mills;  cottonseed  mills  located 
in  the  Southeast  and  South  Atlantic  states  would  have  a  11,3  peiPcent  direct  f»ge 
bill  immmse,  those  in  the  Sootlvefftem  states  7»5  iJercent,  and  those  in  the 
eoMbined  states  of  California,  Illinoifl  and  msaonri,  fouiMSenths  of  one  percent 
(Table  16). 

In  order  to  indicate  more  fully  the  variations  in  vjage  bill  increases 
from  establishment  tc  ectdhlishment  in  the  industry,  data  'have  been  prepared  CO 
an  illustrative  4.0-cent  minimum  basis  shoeing  the  noMber  of  establishments  which 
would  have  specified  percentage  increwes  in  wage  bills  (Table  17).    Of  the  270 
establishments  covered  by  the  survey,  32  {mploring  1717  workers)  would  have  no 
direct  wage  bill  increase,  since  all  of  their  employees  vrere  earning  40  cents  an 
hour  or  more.    At  the  other  extreme,  32  establishments  (employing  1287  workers) 
would  have  direct  vz^e  bill  increases  of  betreen  30  and  33.3  percent.  Ninety- 
three  establishments  (employing  6778  workers)  would  have  increases  of  bet\veen  . 
0.01  to  9.9  percent,  and  113  establishments  (employing  5320  workers)  would  have  a 
10,0  to  29,9  percent  increase.    Table  17  also  provides  identical  data  broicen 
down  by  siae  of  plant.    Wrcm  these  latter  data  the  oonclusion  ney  be  drawn  that 
among  the  larger  plants  there  is  a  sBRller  proportion  of  mills,  requiring  large 
wage  bill  increases  than  there  is  aaockg  the  plants  of  Imsser  sisse. 

D^fftct  Increase  in  Production  Costs 


By  multiplying  the  direct  percent  increase  in  the  wage  bill  for  a  given 
plant  by  the  plant's  ratio  of  labor  costs  to  value  of  products,  a  reHieiuibtly 
accurate  estimate  of  the  percent  increase  in  costs  resulting  directly  from  speci- 
fied minifflw  wage  rates  my  be  obtained.    The  same  may  be  done  with  the  average 
for  a  region.    Table  IB  shoT7s  ratios  of  labor  costs  to  value  of  products  based  on 
data  from  the  1939  Census  of  Jfenufactures.  i/   The  ratios  for  the  regions  cor- 
responding to  the  wage  data  for  cottonseed  cnishing  mills  were  multiplied  by  the 
corresponding  wage  bill  increases  and  estimates  of  the  increase  in  eost»  resulting 
directly  from  a  40  cent  minimum  xrage  rate  (the  highest  mininan  that  may  b» 


2/  ^hile  the  labor  cost  ratios  may  have  chanc^ed  to  some  extent  s5nce  1939,  such 
changes  vrould  not  affect  appreciably  the  computations  given  belov/  on  the 
estimated  increases  in  total  production  costs. 
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Table  16.    Cottonseed  crushing  miUsi    Percentage  of  employees 
affected  by,  and  estimated  percentage  increase  m  wage  bill 
resulting  directly  from,  the  adoration  of  various  muiifflua 
hourly  wage  rates,  by  region 


VA  r^i  mnn  honrlv 

Southeast  and 

r/P  ere  T*cit'G 

Jnited 

South  Atlantic 

Southwestern 

All  other 

(cents'^  ' 

States 

states  C/' 

states  b/ 

states  d/ 

Percent  of  eniployees  ailectea 

■31 

IS. 8 

22.6 

15.6 

•  32 

23.1 

16.2 

•  0.3 

•  33 

21 -A 

25. s 

17.5 

0.3 

34 

27.6 

18.8 

0.5 

•  35 

'5  ',  T 

29.1 

1^.8 

0.5 

•  36 

43.5 

37.8 

•  3.6  . 

37 

46.4 

55.4 

38.4 

•  3.6 

38 

54.4 

63-9 

46.3 

6.3 

39 

56.8 

67.6 

46.9 

10.7 

40 

57 -A 

!  68.1 

47.6 

10.7 

!  P#>>rr.ent  direct  increase  in  Tiase  bill 

•  31 

0.5 

C.6 

0.4 

.  32 

1.0 

■  1.2 

0.8 

33 

1.5 

1.9 

1.2 

•It- 

34 

2.1 

1.7 

35 

.  2.7 

3.4 

2.2 

% 

3.3 

4.7 

3.1 

C.l 

37 

4.9 

6.2 

4.1 

0.1 

33 

•6.? 

7.8 

5.2 

.  0,2 

.  39  . 

7.6 

9.5 

6.3 

0.3  . 

40 

9  a 

11.3 

7.5 

.  0.4  . 

'  ♦ 

Number  of  establish- 

ments in  survey 

251 

125 

117 

9 

Number  of  en^Jloyees 

636 

in  survey 

14,095 

7,900 

5,559 

Average  hourly  earnings 

64.0 

(.cents)  a/ 

39.4 

37.7 

39.3 

Source:    '^iiestionna::      survey  conducted  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Divisions,  October  1942. 

a/   Adjusted  by  raising  all  en^loyees  earning  less  than  30  cents  an  hour  to 
the  statutory  n1inimu.11  of  30  cents.  ^ 

b/    Incl^ades  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Hew  Mexico,  OrlahoT.a    and  Texas. 

c/    Includes  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolxaa,  boatn 
Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

^    Includes  California,  Illinois  aiid  kissouri. 

^     Less  than  O.O5  percent. 
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ftbie  17.    Cottonseed  and  peanut  crushing  industry:  Distribution  of  estHblish* 
Bents       size  of  plant  and  eatimatod  percentage  ^f«»««^^J?J»^^!^^" 
ine  directly  froro  the  ado:?tlon  of  ft  40Nient  ndniaum  hourly  w«o  rate 


Size  of  plant  arud  ertitnatea 

Tunber 

of 

niiTTmlfi—  ] 

luLtber  of 

Cumula- 

percentage increase  in  TTage 

establishments 

^ir.'loyees 

tive  per- 

bill 

in  Sam- 

•le 

In  sample 

centage 

m  R'ifl'ri  £fmti*"iS-  total 

270 

15102 

32 

11.9 

1717 

11. i 

0,01  to  0.9  Tercent 

29 

22.6 

2315 

26.7 

1.0  to  percent 

26 

2121 

40.7 

K  Ci  +n  Q  Q  OGTCOnt 

38 

^6.3 

23i^ 

56.3 

Tf«  n  +n  T /.  Q  r^'TCent 

tS^ 

61.1 

2106 

70.2 

1  ^  f''  to  l^i-Q  T^ercect 

22 

69.3 

1051 

77.2 

50  n  to  -percent 

2^ 

77.8 

958 

83.5 

2^-0  to  29.9  percent 

28 

8:^.1 

1205 

91.5 

'30- C  to  33.3  "^rcent 

100.0 

1287 

100.0 

tlian  20  em-:!loyoos 

UL 
'  *i 

171 

increaj^e 

2 

.U.3 

22 

12.9 

10.0  to  1A.9  rercent 

2 

23.6 

35 

33.3 

15.0  to  1$.9  percent 

1 

J  J*  1 

18 

'3.9 

3'0  0  t>ercent 

2 

50.0 

31 

62,0 

to  29.9  percent 

1 

•  57.1 

7 

66.1 

10  0  to  33-3  tjercent 

6 

100.0 

58 

100.0 

126 

46l4> 

19 

15.1 

762 

16.5 

n  m  to  nerccirt 

6 

19.8 

218 

21.2 

1   0  "to  LS^  1161*001111 

6 

2A.6 

2it9 

26.6 

17 

•3C.1 

637 

AO.A 

10.0  to  U. 9  percent 

19 

53.2 

722 

56.1 

15.0  to. IS. 9  percent 

12 

.^0  7 

160 

66.1 

on  n  +n         Q  np'rcrin"t 

15 

7/^.6 

5U 

77.2 

9*i  n  to       q  corcont 

17 

88.1 

585 

89.9 

"^G  0  to  33-3  cjrc^nt 

15 

100:0 

A&7 

100.0 

en  emf»lGnr068 

106 

70SU 

9.6 

Jf\*       IjrtWF       0  0'      ^nJ*"**'!*- •#'W|Jr 

9 

8.5 

681 

ft  m  tn  n  c  -.T^ro'^nt 

17 

2A.5 

1126 

25.5 

1.0  to  Z.S-  percent 

12 

35.3 

8i;3 

37.iV 

5,0  to  9.9  percent 

18 

1273 

•55.4. 

10.0  to  L'.9  percent 

16 

67.9 

1025 

69.8 

15.0  to  19.9  percent 

9 

76.4 

573 

77.9 

20.0  to  24.9  percent 

5 

Sl.l 

310 

82.3 

25.0  to  29.9  rorcent 

10 

90.6 

613 

91.0 

30.0  to  33.3  percent 

10 

100,0 

6^0 

100.0 

100  einplo7/eos  end  moro 

21 

3233 

7.8 

No  increase 

2 

8.3 

252 

0,01  to  0.9  ptrccnt 

6 

33.3 

971 

37.8 

i;0  to  /f.9  percent 

8 

66.7 

1029 

69.7  . 

5.0  to  9.9  percent 

3 

79.2- 

432 

^.3.0 

10.0  to  U.9  percent 

3 

91.7 

32/, 

93.0 

20.0  to  2i.9  percent 

1 

95.8 

103 

96.2 

30.0  to  33.3  percent  

1  1 

1  100.0 

122 

1  lOC.O 

2C  - 
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Table  18.    Cottonseed  oil,  cake,  meal  and  lintcra  establishments j 
Eatlo  of  labor  costs  to  total  value  of  products,  by  geographic 

division  and  state,  1939 


Geographic  division 


HAtio  o^ 
labor  costs 

to  value 
of  products 


(in  t 

nousands 

of  dollars) 

(in  '^■'^rcent) 

TSiited  States 

13, 

416 

South  Eastern  and  South 

7.8 

Atlantic  states 

6, 

304 

81, 

092 

IJorth  Carolina 

614 

6. 

077 

10.1 

South  Carolina 

628 

7, 

586 

8.S 

Georgia 

1, 

334 

16, 

483 

8.4 

Tennessee 

925 

15, 

391 

6.0 

Alabama 

962 

10. 

756 

8.9 

Missis  8  lp|>l 

\» 

791 

794 

7.2 

South  Western  States 

6, 

515 

79, 

605 

8.2 

Arkansas 

1, 

295 

17, 

340 

7.5 

Louisiana 

614 

7. 

824 

7.8 

Oklahoma 

533 

6, 

1<2 

9.5 

Texas 

3, 

721 

44, 

407 

8:4 

.   New  l^xico 

106 

165 

9.1 

Arizona 

196 

2, 

727 

7.2 

California 

531 

8, 

189 

7.1 

Otlier  States  b/ 

225 

2| 

59() 

8.7 

Source t    Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Ifenufaotures,  1959. 

Salaries  and  wages,  except  salaries  of  officers  of  corporations, 
^   Includii  liMllllks'  of  Illinois,  Ifissowl  and  Fl0rl.dAi 
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recouanended  by  an  industiy  committee)  were  eonpoted  and  are  ^am  beXow  for  tim 

cottonseed  crushing  mills:  2j 


Region 


Ratio  of 
labor  Ovists 
to  value  of 

products 


United  States 
Southeast  aiid  South 

Atlantic  states 
SouthPestem  states 


7.^ 

■ 

B.2%  . 


Increase  resiolting  directly  from  the 

 adoption,  of  a  AO  cent  minimum 

wage  bill  increase  in 

Increase  total  pro- 

duction costs 


7.5% 


0,9% 


For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  ratio  of  labor  costs  to  mine  of  product  awmnted 
to  7.9  percent  while  the  increase  in  the  Tr7.-"e  cUl  resulting  from  a  40  cent  ninl- 
nium  was  9.1  percent.    Hence,  the  direct  production  cost  increase  required  hy  a 
40-cent  minimum  would  be  7.9  percent  of  9.1     rcent  or  seven-tenths  of  one  percent. 
^  average  direct  cost  increase  for  the  Southeast  and  South  Atlantic  states  would 

s^«wnat  greater  -  nine-tenths  of  one  percent  wliile  that  for  the  Southwest 
80«evimt  less  -  six-tenths  of  one  percent. 

The  computations  of  wage  bill  and  cost  incre?.sos  derived  from  the 
questionnaire  survey  data  are  intended  to  indicate  only  the  direct  effects  which 
Jll^.?*^?^  if  ^  only  changes  in  wages,  eraplo^Tient  or  other  labor  conditions 
were  l^ose  resulting  directly  fron  the  adoption  of  the  minimum  wage  rate. 

^  A     ^     ^nges  in  efficiency  are  not  taken  into  account,  nor  is  any  estlMte 

made  of  possible  indirect  cost  increases  resulting  from  the  payment  of  higher 
wages  to  rorkers  who  might  seek  to  maintain  their  cxlotin-  wage  differentials  over 
those  employees  who  are  directly  affected.    The  importance  of  these  indirect 
effects  iff^c<mtingent  on  a  nunber  of  factors  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
statisticia  treatment.   Of  considerable  importance  in  this  respect  are  such 
factors  as  the  nature  of  the  wage  distidbutKm  in  each  establishment,  the  occupa- 
tional  or  social  cohesion  of  the  workers,  the  methods  of  wage  payment,  (whether 
piece  or  time  rates j,  the  normal  bargaining  power  of  each  of  the  parties,  end 
r°^v^      ""^^"^  conditions  which  affect  the  ability  of  each  employer  to  accede 
to  mrther  wage  demands.    At  the  present  time,  furtherrr.ore,  wage  rates  of  over 
m  cents  per  hour  can  be  raised  only  in  accordance  with  War  I^bor  Board  orders  and 
^9^)^  restricted  in  accordance  with  the  President's  recent  Executive  Order 

Attention  is  also  dir'-cted  to  the  fact  that  all  of  these  conjuUtions 
Sr*.  f?^  """^  ^^^^  ^^^^        Octobar  19.C2.    According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
fy^^^n^  ^^o^o^  earnings  in  cottonseed  crushing  mills  rose  two  cents 

iTOM  uc^oner         to  January  194-3  (Table  13).    Hence,  the  extent  of  direct  wai^e 
werst^ed!      P"^*^'*''         Increases  set  forth  in  this  report  may  be  somewhat 


1/   Similar  data  for  each  of  the  various  possible  minima  between  30  and  40  cents 
m  hour  may  be  computed  directly  from  Tables  16  and  18. 
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Appendix  Table  1.    Detailed  summary  for  selected  commodities  included  in 
industry  929  -  Vegetable  and  Animal  Oils,  not  elsewhere  classified 


Otb^r 

peanut 

Animal 

Viige  table 

.  Item 

oils 

oils 

Number  of  establishments 

1/  8 

2/  5 

i/  24 

9 

r 

Persons  reported  by  manufacturing  es- 

tablishia^^nts,  total 

.  * i25 . 

62 

Salaried  officers  of  corporations 

4 

9 

12 

Manufactui'ing: 

65 

Salaried  enployees 

16 

7 

wage  earners  \avurage  lor  vne 

36 

yt^ar) 

100 

491 

Distribution 

13 

15 

17 

Construction 

2 

6 

2 

mm 

Salaries  and  wage 9,  total 

$76 .909 

S126  ft68$ 

Salaried  officers 

54,920 

61,470 

Manui  <. '.c  uuring ; 

Salaries 

11,593 

6,726 

115,170 

V/af^os 

41,227 

39,084 

730,073 

Distribution 

7,278 

24,884 

31,086 

Construction 

Other 

1,071 

Cost  of  materials,  suppli-^s,  con- 

tainers, fuel,  purchased  electric 

energy  and  contract  work,  total 

$555,066 

^^12,028,885 

Materials,  supplies,  and  containers 

691,242 

537,905 

11,790,217 

Fuel 

6,276 

11,902 

103,349 

Purchased  electric  energy 

11,961 

5,259 

135,^19 

Contract  woric 

Value  of  products 

y  0822,476  5> 

/  $743,044   0/  .^5,141,693 

Valuo  added  by  manuTacture 

112,997 

187,978 

3,112,308 

Source;    Dopartmont  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1939 

1/  Alabama,  3  establishments;  Georgia,  3;  North  Carolina,  I5  and  Virgirda,  1. 

2/  Delaware,  2  establisliments;  Indiana,  1;  and  Pennsylvania,  2. 

^  California,  10  establishments;  Connecticut,  2;  Florida,  1;  Georglai  1;  Illinois, 

2;  Maryland,  1;  Massachusetts,  1;  Mississippi,  1;  New  Jersey,  2;  Oregon,  Ij 

Pennsylvania,  1;  and  V'ashington,  1. 
iJ  Peanut  oil,  .-^611,416;  Pe<'jiut  cake  and  meal,  .>200,776;  Peanut  hulls,  etbl! 

$10,284... 

i/ Heatsf oot  oil,  $180,561;  All  other  animal  oils,  $478,702;  AH  other  (laarliie-. 

anioal  oils)  $83,781. 
6/  Cocoanut  oil,  15,857,947;  Cocoanut  cake  and  meal,  $1,248,899;  Peanut  oil,  |895| 

Peanut  cake  and  meal,  $450;  All  other  vegetable  oils,  $7,345,472;  All  other 

ve^re table  cake  and  meal,  $595,250;  All  other  animal  oils,  $5flOO;  Fl9^  oil, 

$1,800;  AH  other  products,  $85,880 
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ifcpp«ndiji  Table  2.    Factory  aonsizxqption  of  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils, 
dufiaf  tlio  fourth  qiartor  «f         ^f^tHmaM  of  protnctt 


{Quantities  in  tho  isar:c*.s  of  couids) 


Kind  of  fat  oT  oil 


Total 

VEGETABLE  CILS: 
Cottonseed,  crude 
Cottonseed,  refined 
Peanut,  crude  or  "virsglA 
Peanut,  refined 
Coconut,  ci'ude 
Cdoomt,  itefined 
Core,  cmAs 
Com,  rcifined 
Soybean,  crude 
Soybean,  refined 
OliTC,  edible 
Olive,  inedible 
Olive,  sulptiwr  oil  or 

oliv*  foots 
Palm  kernel,  crude 
Falsa  kernel,  refined 
Palm,  crude  . 
Palm,  refined 
Babassu,  cz«ude 
Babasstt,  refined 
Rape seed 
Linseed 

China  wood  or  tmg 
Perilla 

Castor  Wo,  1,  crude 
Castor  No.  3,  crude 
Castor,  dehydrated 
Castor,  sttlphonated 
Se  same 
Olticica 
Otker  Tegetable 

At-fByji  FATS: 

Lard,  rendsred  (include 
neutral  lard  and  ren- 
dered pork  fat) 

Tallow,  edible 

Tallow,  inedible 

Keat's-foot  oil 

FISH  IND  >:5ilINE 
}mmM,  OILS; 
Cod  oil 
Cod-lirer  oil 
Other  li-irer  oil 
Marine  mamnal  oils 
HA  oil 

GB£AS£S: 
Greases,  other  tiian  vrool 
Vool  grease 


Total  for 

r- 

1 

1  -  . 

October, 

Used  in 

I  Fat 

Siic  jected 

Salc-d 

Kovember, 

re lining 

splitting 

to  sul- 

Shortening 

and  salad 

dressing. 

and 

pho nation 

oils 

maycnnai  se , 

»  .  ■  ■  c 

861,299 

39*359 

9^496 

320^0^6 

,130^490  ^ 

^_53,742_ 

569, 743 

569,166 

— 

42 

- 

- 

3-.  2,  221 

- 

- 

930 

184,079 

115,857 

27,157 

27,188 

27,100 

22 

— 

11,355 

— 

375 

6,236 

2,004 

- 

23,140 

10,166 

2SB 

1 

mm 

— 

8,310 

— 

150 

6 

17 

- 

- 

62,057 

60,941 

265 

L"5,e26 

30 

294 

1,604 

21,890 

197,332 

190,879 

180 

83 

mm 

163,361 

180 

91,662 

10,584 

4,695 

396 

264 

144 

11 

1,343 

a 

3 

— 

- 

9,323 

107 

- 

- 

- 

2,  J03 

4 

1,238 

** 

745 

59 

— 

4,018 

— 

— 

— 

125,593 

259 

3 

- 

2,064 

** 

** 

mm 

443 

— 

9,735 

812 

540 

5,558 

1,040 

1,675 

_ 

5,400 

1,867 

- 

- 

- 

16- 

1,326 

7,188 

353 

5,665 

16L 

15,721 

13,273 

18,142 

2 

16,167 

323,110 

25,050 

1,444 

2,007 

5 

485 

2,489 

445 

1,283 

749 

19 

3,645 

313 

34,415 

33 

4S1 

1,770 

1,233 

132,918 

U,S12 

207 

4,464 

1,429 

288 

1/   Indudod  in  "Other  vegetable." 
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Appendix  Table  2.    Factory  consumption  of  animal  and  regetable  fats  and  oils 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1942,  by  classes  of  products  (contlauod)  ' 

(Quantities  iii  thousands  of  pounds) 


Other 

•1  ' 

Paint 

Li no leu 

m 

Lubricant  Sj 

7 - 
1 

1  ether 

* 

Oleomai 

edible 

and 

r.nd 

Printin 

g  ci:ttinf 

.Bli:Mt» 

Jtina  of  fat  or  oil 

Marine 

!  product 

s  Soap 

varnish 

.  oilclot 

h  inks 

oils,  and 

ore duct a 

greases 

1 

Total 

103,168 

15  109,59 

0  17,909 

19,253 

_2,631 

Cottonseed,  crude 

- 

29 

9 

mm 

1 

148 

87 

OottonuCcd,  i'e fined 

55,773 

7,217 

7 

a  22 

7 

13 

174 

716 

Peanut,  cr'idc  or  virtJii 

— 

5 

4 

5 

1 

6 

ri^anux,  reiirioa 

126 

1,646 

4 

3 

113 

307 

t 

o  o  00  ntiX  f  OTV  a  e 

12,52 

5 

190 

P,  r* n  T";  ^  1 4*                  "Pt  Tin  /9 

"* 

32 

4,27 

7 

2 

mm 

1  *~ 

3,826 

w  o  x^n  0  c n  *  Q.C 

"* 

50 

0 

7 

mm 

4 

340 

uom,  FexiAeci 

446 

1,135 

12 

7  i: 

L 

1 

58 

230 

s 

ooyocsji,  crucie 

2,16 

1  95- 

56 

4 

50 

3,145 

44, 223 

2,951 

2,50' 

4  4,46( 

5  44 

25 

89 

1,718 

v/xxvc,  eux  Dxe 

100 

2 

9  ^ 

32 

wxxvc,   lii eClioxe 

mm 

8- 

<» 

26 

23 

v/xAvc,  s' — Lpuur  oxx  or 

oxive  loots 

1  ' 

1,33; 

: 

*  mm 

1 

j  «• 

rajLuii  temei,  cruao 

mm 

h 

* 

f 

Mi 

- 

7 

i/ 

Palm  kernel,  refined 

23 

4' 

• 

S  ^ 

1  11 

5 

Palm,  crude 

.- 

4,66? 

m  » 

2 

1  — 

74C 

mm 

6 

*  6 

i 

sauussu,  ci  uae 

1  " 

2,242 

>  ^ 

>  m. 

Babassu,  refined 

• 

1  mm 

68^ 

V 

mm 

2 

'tape  seed 

j  «. 

14 

- 

3,318 

686 

t 

iu-useeu 

j  — 

99t 

;     89, 702 

17,195 

3,343 

158 

ijnina  wood,  or  xunc 

l,n37 

mm 

3 

11 

213 

Perilla 

22 

11 

Castor  Ko,  1,  crude 

- 

1 

81 

942 

26 

9 

87 

7-238 

oastor  No.  3,  crude 

— 

1  — 

26 

194 

1 

32 

44 

2  5^ 

oastor,  dehydrated 

— 

- 

4,759 

120 

13 

7 

501 

uasfcor,  suApfionaxed. 

263 

130 

6 

5 

Sesame 

— 

a 

3 

+A 

- 

9--,'J 

73 

mm 

313 

vxuer  vef/etable 

60 

724 

- 

1  '1 

- 

212 

ft, 

Lard,  rendei*ed  (incl'ade 

neuxra.L  iara  ana  ren— 

• 

ucrcu  porK  JCaX/ 

2,494 

273 

12 

2 

39 

Tailow,  edible 

106 

1,519 

98 

1 

1  OK 

Tallow,  inedible 

_  1 

286,214 

2 

13 

lloat»»-foot  oil 

1 

5 

6,544 
201 

3,643 

1,31.0 

FiSii  MiTj  liAHBIE 

• 

Ui:\II4L  OILS: 

Cod  oil 

13 

Codp-liver  oil 

2,031 

Other  liver  oil 

mm 

1,263 

t 

Marine  manmal  oils 

1,863 

1,290 

730 

Fish  oil 

16,813 

4,930 

467 

21 

1,362 

179 

CJHSaSES: 

Greases,  other  than  wool 

87,646 

31 

60 

4,076 

Wool  grease 

10 

37 

28,986 

• 

1,359 

1,341 

Souroe:        S.  Department  of  Comneroe,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
1/    Included  in  "Other  vegetable." 
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Appendix   Table  3.    Production  and  disappearance  of  specified  fftts  oils, 

crude  basis,  United  States,  I94O-42 


■ 

Apparent  domestie 



Production 

d  i  s  aoDe  ar  an  f*f> 

19A1 

19A2  ft/ 

192^0 

19^1 

19/2  a/ 

Million 

Aryimal  fcit 3  and  oils 

ifUtter  0/ 

2,240 

2,185 

2,236 

Lard  and  rendered  pork 

fat  b/  ! 

2,343 

2,282s/ 

2,500 

1,979 

1,967 

1,922 

Weat%-foot  oil  ! 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7 

Oleo  oil 

92 

106 

69 

90 

102 

01 00  stp?irl?M5  ftivi  n*I»n 

stock  i 

50 

37 

46 

63 

Tallov/.  pdihip 

no 
ry 

91 

80 

95 

110 

Tallo>/.  inpdibTp  nnrl 

1,649 

wool  <fi*#)jmA  \ 

1,551 

1,740 

1,234 

1,852 

Wool  oT*ftiin#* 

Tfl 
XU 

13 

15 

11 

17 

16 

Fish-liTOT  oil 

9 

7 

46 

36 

13 

'     Fish  oil 

lD<c 

211 

343 

193 

198 

on 

1 

d/ 

% 

28 

19 

Total -  animAl 

6.319 

fe£euaDie  oils 

BabasFu  oil 

61 

60 

41 

34 

Castor  oil 

100 

155 

3/7 

QO 

±4.0 

b  oconxti  oil 

347 

T  T  T 

Hi. 

598 

726 

202 

born  oil 

15d 

203 

2Z.8 

JLf<. 

17/ 

'C04 

uoTixonseea  oil 

1,274 

l,3oo 

U378 

1.566 

1  /O? 

Linsoed  oil 

606 

868 

590 

816 

832 

Uiive  oil,  edible 

4 

10 

7 

53 

16 

Olive  oil,  inedible 

• 

6 

3 

dive  oil,  foots 

17 

11 

4 

Pala-kernel  oil 

13 

a/ 

12 

7 

2 

Palm  oil 

181 

131 

Peanut  oil 

S4 

150 

76 

62 

93 

Per ilia  oil 

20 

9 

4 

Rape  oil 

13 

9 

19 

Sesame  oil 

7 

'e/ 

"e/ 

5 

5 

1 

Soyboan  oil 

533 

5l6 

7& 

499 

$56 

718 

Tung  oil 

1 

5 

5 

68 

70 

17 

Otlier  vegetable  oils  f/ 

 ^\ 

41 

31 

?9 

76 

Total,  vegetable  j 

1^54  j. 

3,960 

Grand  total  « 

Total  from  domestic 

...7S^  j; 

IP.453 

materials                i  f 

^781 

9,388  3 

.0,034 

mm  ~  m  1 

^oiige,:    llat^.5£l_0Us^SiU^^^         March  1943.    Production  TompTl^l^li^lS^^ 
01  the  dvTQoM  of  tha  CensLis,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Food  Distribtition 
Administration,  and  Fish  and  TJildlife  Ser-ice.    Apparent  domestic  disapDearanoe 
C^tmited  frcn  data  on  production,  trade  (Bureau  of  the  Census),  and  stocks 
IBuroau  of  the  Census  and  Food  Distribution  Administration) .    Totals  computed 


frtrn  unrounded  anibers. 

a/  Preliminary. 

b/    Including  farm  nroduct ion. 

tV  L%11:^'"50o:'ooo1o:^ds!^  t«  AT,  nradirtlni,  ifc  »iA.^3.attal»l.u  

S,^   Incltidod  in  other  vegetable  oils. 

1/   Includes  oaabow  nut  sheU  oil,  Japan  wax  (tallow),  murumuru-kernel  oil, 

L!^^''  ""^^  tuoum-kernel  oil,  vegetable 

taxioir,  and  Kliicellaneoiis  vegetable  oils. 
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